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ADVERTISEMENT ROMANCE. 


THERE is a story of a German student who tried 
to read Stuart Mill, but gave it up in disgust, 
because the English philosopher was too clear for 
him. This is an objection which may perhaps be 
not unjustly applied to many of our modern novels. 
I don’t mind confessing that, with Dundreary, ‘I 
like to wonder.” I may be singular in my taste, 
but I do enjoy a narrative full of gaps and mys- 
teries. There is more excitement in restoring an 
antique from a limb or a torso, or in building up a 
skeleton from a few morsels of bone, than in exam- 
ining the figure when presented in a complete and 
perfect form. I daresay the Venus de Medici would 
never have had such a hold on people’s minds, had 
there not been such cause for speculation as to the 
attitude of the missing arms. In the same way, I 
think that in telling a tale the reader’s curiosity 
should not be too completely satiated ; something 
should be left for his own imagination to work out. 
Now, it is the main charm of the class of romances 
to which I would direct attention, that they are told 
in snatches ; that they are often perplexingly enig- 
matical ; and that, at the best, they are mere out- 
lines. They also derive interest from the circum- 
stance, that they are founded on facts, and are 
generally written by one or other of the principal 
characters. A very good book of stories was once 
made up out of the scrap-pictures on a fire-screen, 
and I think an abundant stock of thrilling tales 
may be obtained from the second column of the 
front page of the Times. 

This column of small print is indeed a perfect 
microcosm of the accidents and experiences of life. 
We have portrayed here every phase of passion, 
every shade of tragedy, with here and there a 
touch of comedy, or perhaps a gleam of farce. 
‘Lost’ is the burden of nearly every chapter. It 
has been calculated that a dog and a half is lost in 
London every day, and I should say that the aver- 
age of runaway boys is much the same. The 


following are two very common cases:* ‘THE 


* The advertisements extracted in the above article are 


Youne GentTLeEMAN who his MorHer in 
Upper King Street, Russell Square, on Monday 
evening, and said he would enlist, is earnestly 
requested to Return Home at once’—‘ A Youne 
GENTLEMAN, 20 years of age, about 5 feet 8 inches 
in height, of fair complexion and prominent fea- 
tures, Lert his Home on Friday, and has not since 
been heard of. He is supposed to have assumed 
the name of “ Harris,” and to have engaged himself 
to a theatrical manager in the country. Any com- 
munication from himself or others will be welcomed 
by his parents” Young gentlemen who go off with 
the soldiers or the players are generally not loath to 
return home again, after a short experience of the 
boards or the barrack-yard ; but here are two forms 
of appeal which might perhaps quicken their 
return ; one coaxing: ‘XY.—Come to Mum at 
once; all will be forgiven ;’ the other peremp- 
tory: ‘Tom, call on your Uncle at 2 W. S. 
immediately” Unfortunately, there are too many 
prodigals in such desperate plight that they 
can scarcely bring themselves to disclose their 
real position to their friends, or trust to the assur- 
ance that ‘everything has been satisfactorily 
arranged. What terribly graphic pictures of deso- 
late homes, heart-broken friends, and blighted 
hopes, are sometimes painted in the broken 
words of these forlorn-hope advertisements. Here 
is one: ‘Dgar C——.—You are implored to 
Return at once to your sorrowing family. If not, 
their ruin and dispersion are inevitable. Your 
poor mother is dying’ In another we have a sketch 
of the subsequent career of a runaway youth: 
‘©. P. F. (age 50), son of a captain in the Horse 
Guards, and formerly an Eton boy, and who many 
years since left his home, and has lately been heard 
of as having been coachman in a private family, 
has become entitled to valuable interests in free- 
hold estates, and is requested to COMMUNICATE 
with ;’ &c. 

There is a robustness in the character of a man, 
which secures for him, no matter how low he has 
sunk, many chances of retrieving his position ; 
but with a woman, one false step is fatal! Hence, 
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we turn a darker page in the catalogue of the lost 
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and missing, when we come to such as these: 
MISSING, since of this month, a Youne 
Lapy, 16 years of age, o' possessing a ce, 
wavy hair, small beautiful 
complexion ; of remarkable figure, dressing, 
when leaving home, in a small brown and white 
check silk dress, black silk mantle with capuchin, 
straw bonnet with blue strings, linen marked 
“M. A. R. W.” Supposed to be now in company 
with a foreigner wearing a slight moustache, but 
no whiskers. —‘ Lerr her Home, in Paris, on the 
evening of the 10th instant, and, no doubt, now in 
England, with her “ companion,” a Youne Frencu 
Lapy, of great beauty, 20, rather tall, nose 
slightly aquiline. Immediately before disappear- 
ance, had on a low dress of blue fi silk, with 
short sleeves, hair dark brown, rolled up behind, 
and fastened with comb, very long gold drop ear- 
rings, which she wears constantly, a necklace of 
two rows of large gold and gold bracelets. 
Speaks English tolerably.’ Mark the different 
style of the description in each case—how the one 
vertiser is almost engrossed with the thought of 
the fine clothes and the jewels which the poor girl 
has carried off, while the other notes, with a detail 
which must have been an agony to the heart, the 
personal attractions of the hapless child. The 
foreign young lady’ seems to have a taste for 
absconding, p Kare in masquerade. In the 
followi case, the fugitive was recovered, 
as we learn from a subsequent advertisement : 
*Mysreriousty DisaPPEARED, a ForeIGn Lapy, 
of superior education, twenty-three years of age, 
middie stature, intelligent features, e com- 
lexion, light-brown hair, and dark-blue eyes. 
Passed through Calais, on her way to England, 
last Tuesday evening. After leaving the Minories, 
in a four-wheel cab, at a quarter past ten o’clock 
on Saturday last, she was seen for the last time at 
the Great Western Railway Terminus, with a black 
bag and a mahogany case, a coronet engraved on 
brass plate. She was habited in male attire, as a 
fous artist, wearing a hat, a gray suit, under an 
verness cape.’ 

This ‘second column’ is the wall through 
which us and Thisbe, kept asunder by cruel 
fate, whisper their love, hopes, and fears. Although 
none but the brave deserve the fair, the title of 
the former is not always recognised in this merce- 
nary world, or else a gallant warrior would not be 
driven to this mode of communicating with the 
idol of his heart: ‘Pexrin Patace.—Under orders 
for Cana!-. Can I see you before leaving ?’—Here 
is romance in the suburbs: ‘Our Terrace.—M 
Beloved, I live only in the assurance of your tru 
and love. Pray Write” Only fancy the misery 
of these two lovers—so near, and yet so far —_ ; 
ae See houses, perhaps, between them. Jones 
probably passes the door of the angel’s eve 
—= he stalks gloomily off to the city, wi 
his umbrella under his arm; and at mht, I 
daresay, he prowls about the street, in the hope 
of seeing her shadow on the blind, or catching a 
glimpse of herself in the hall, when the maid takes 
in the evening beer. Do you think yo Jones 
does not wish that there were dragons and giants 
guarding the place? Wouldn’t he run up the 
steps, and blow the magic horn, summoning the 
monsters to deadly combat, cut off all their heads, 
and carry away Jemima Smith in triumph? But 
out aff tho hend of your anges futher, 


or bowl over your angel’s mother, can you? And 
if they slam the door in your face, all you can do 
is to pour your sorrows into the Times, at so much 
a line. Let us hope that Our Terrace may one 
Smith pére may be seen, after the brea waving 
a blessing (having been rendered inarticulate by 
emotion and champagne) to Jones and his bride, as 
they dash off in their carriage to catch the express 
for Dover. 

Some months ago, a‘ Voice from the Sands of 
Africa’ was continually calling through the adver- 
tisement speaking-trumpet to ‘ Miss Gq—. 
(daughter of Israel), who, in the year 1844, was 
18 years of age, and whose residence (during that 
period) was east of Cornhill.’ Should we be wrong 
in guessing Houndsditch? It a ey that a 
gentleman had died, in Africa, no doubt, leaving 
certain wishes on record as to the disposal of a 
sealed parcel. Does not this read like a page out of 
the Wandering Jew! Do you recollect the sealed 
casket that plays such a prominent part in Eugtne 
Sue’s romance? It is, however, love faithless rather 
than faithful which is most frequently displayed 
in this strange library of matter-of-fact romance. 
Here is love, desertion, and romance, in four thril- 
ling chapters, which, usi 


silence or explanation, convinced of her lover's 
= : ‘It is enough: one man alone upon earth 
ve ? found noble. Away from me for ever! Cold 
heart and mean spirit, you have lost what millions 
an = ht, but which a 
single word, trustfully and nobly spoken, might 
have made your own to all dane. Yet = 
ou forgiven: de in I rest in my 
eemer.” 3. The Man: ‘With remorse and 
misery beyond telling, I find myself alone. Be 
merciful! Pray let me send what money you 
want ; it would be the greatest consolation. doa 
bless!—C, 4. The Chorus: ‘The assistance came 
too late—she died in the night !’ 

In the inning of 1861, an advertisement 
appeared in the Times, which invested the pictu- 
resque valley of Brohl with a new and melancholy 
interest, as the scene of a tragedy which ma: 
perhaps one day form a legend of the Rhine. It 
was as follows : ‘ 

‘ Pusiication.—In an almost impenetrable 
ravine in the declivity of Mount Rheineck, which 
is situate on the banks of the Rhine, 
between Brohl and Niederbreisig (a district of the 
Tribunal of First Instance of lence, Rhenish 
Prussia), on the 22d of last March, was FouND the 
BoDY of some person, a FEMALE, from 20 to 30 


years of or thereabouts, concealed in a recess, 
covered with stones. The period of decease 
cannot be precisely determined. was caused 


by a ball-shot from a gun, which traversed the 
breast and back. Description—height, 5 feet 2 or 3 
inches ; hair, fair ; sound, small, and some- 
what irregularly set in the lower jaw. Dress— 
1. Chemise, cambric, 3 feet 6 inches long, the upper 


| 
I venture to bring together, as forming a grand 
complete drama of passion and despair. They 
; tell the story fully ; one can easily guess the pro- 
logue. 1. The woman still trustful: ‘Was it really 
| your own wish—your own plan?.... I did not | 
deserve it! .... I cannot so soon forget, but I | 
| have forgiven! Unless you mention something i 
| known to us only, I shall never consider it yours. 
, —Lost L——.’ 2. The woman, after an interval of . 
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hem forming a running string, with two eyelet-| appeal to the dead, or a menace to the living, to 
holes, two ‘and even pe Ss bury a wrong man in the family vault. A recent 
in the centre of the round breast of chemise, | advertisement of a similar kind is also very 
and below the eyelet-holes, the initials “A. H. 36” | singular: ‘Rewarp of One THousanD Marks 
are embroid in Gothic characters, in relief, = currency)—The engineer Rotherham, 
half an inch long. 2. A “ye of fine white | born in Norwich, was missed in St Pauly (suburb 


dimity, collar turned down, 2 feet 3 inches, with 
white mother-of-pearl buttons; some remains of 


a fine with brown and white stripes 
(jaconet muslin), in the white stripe is a small 
the vicinity 


winding white line, with red -—. 
of the body have been found the remnants of a 
anger 3 feet 2 inches long; it is composed of 
e white dimity, striped, the same material as the 
night-gown—on the a edge, which is an inch 
and a half broad, with white ribbon strings, are 
embroidered in white letters, 2} lines, in relief, 
and in large characters of the German printed 
alphabet, the initials “M. R. 6.” The bottom hem 
is finished with a cord in linen thread. The fine 
quality of the materials and the elegant make of 
those articles indicate that the victim belonged 
to a rich class. In consequence of the state of putre- 
faction and external destruction, it is impossible 
to notice other marks of eS ences I request of 
any person who can give information concerning 
own individual, and the circumstances 
of her death, to be so good as to furnish me with 
the particulars, else to communicate them to the 
nearest magistrates. The articles of dress above 
mentioned, together with the lower jaw, are depo- 

sited for inspection at my office. 

The Crown Prosecutor-general, 
(Signed) RopENBERG. 
Coblence, 25th April 1861.’ 


What a jug, Phe could have spun out of these 
materials ! e victim was not a resident in the 
neighbourhood where her remains were found, or 
some clue to her identification would have been 
obtained without advertising in =< Her 
dress was clearly for summer wear. bably she 
was on a pleasure-tour. That the murderer was 
not led to the crime by any cause which rendered 
his own life a burden, is say by the care with 
which he hid away the evidence of his guilt. The 
unhappy girl was somehow an obstacle in his path, 
and ihe effectually set her aside, he went his 
way to reap the fruit of his designs. Did he live 
to read the Times of 25th April 1861, and to learn 
that the desert had given up its dead ? 

Doubts as to whether a man be alive or dead 
occasionally give rise to very singular advertise- 
ments. Perhaps the most curious of this class was 
one which appeared a few years back, and to which 
Dr Wynter refers in one of his in ing essays. 
It ran thus: ‘To the Parry who Posts his Lerrers 
in Princes Srreet, Leicester Square.—Your 
family is now in a state of excitement unbearable. 
Your attention is called to an advertisement in 
Wednesday’s Morning Advertiser, headed “A Body 
found drowned at Deptford.” After your avowal 
to your friend as to what you might do, he has 
been to see the decomposed remains, accompanied 
by others. The features are gone; but there are 
marks on the arm ; so that, unless they hear from 
you to-day, it will satisfy them that the remains 
are those of their misguided relative, and steps will 
be directly taken to place them in the family vaul 
as they cannot bear the idea of a Lins ing eral. 
This, as the doctor remarks, must be either an 


of Hamburg), December the 15th, 1857, and his 
supposed body found on April 27th, 1858, in the 
Elbe, near Hamburg. The undersi 
the above named how habit of 
uenting, was on suspicion brought to trial, as 
his abode could not be found a and the body 
which was found four months later in the Elbe was 
looked upon as that of the missing one. The result 
of this trial has not established the fact of a murder, 
nor proved that the body found was that of the 
above-mentioned Rotherham. As it is, therefore, 
not improbable that the above-named engineer, 
Rotherham, is still alive, and in this case it will be 
of great importance for me to ascertain this, I 
romise to everybody, being able to give me satis- 
actory explanation respecting the stay or abode of 
Rotherham, or of the body found, the above-named 
reward of 1000 marks. The same will be given 
even to the relations of Rotherham who may be 
able to give me the required proof ing the 
actual residence of Rotherham, by testimonies of 
magistrates or credible gentlemen—T. H. C. 
BranvDes, 16 and 17 David Street, Hamburg, 
December, 1863.’ 

After the tragedy comes the farce. Here is a 
droll piece of impudence: ‘ ADoprion.—Any lady 
or gentleman (Episcopalian) of fortune, Leeling 
disposed to adopt or take an interest in a respectable 
young man (gentleman-like, aged 31), of energetic 

usiness habits, and unexceptional character, now 
engaged with an eminent decorator, may address 
“Orphan ;”’ &e. You will observe that this 
interesting ‘Orphan’ of thirty is particular in 
restricting the inestimable privilege of a as 
him to members of the Church of land—he 
could not think of extending it to a dissenter! 
If the ‘Orphan’ is still under the sad necessity of 
earning his own living, he would do well to apply 
to the author of the following announcement, who 
has very practical notions of the great gain of 

odliness: ‘To CHRISTIAN 

i oung man can be accommodated with a 
comfortable sitting-room and bed-room, in a 
decidedly Christian family: he would have every 
home-comfort, and the inestimable advantages of 
a godly example ; in return for which, liberal terms 
would be required ;’ &c. 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE 
CHAPTER XXIII—NARRATIVE CONCLUDED. 


‘She saw him, Edward Winslow, her lover, 
husband—the man for whom she had given up 
the pride and prejudices of her station, the 
bridegroom to whose arms she had fled, and with 
whom her future life was to be passed. But 
in what plight? In the centre of a knot of 
men, who sought in vain to calm or restrain 
him, struggling, raving, grovelling on the earth, 
writhing like a crushed worm, with foam and 
blood on his lips, his features hideously dis- 
torted, his eyes glaring vacantly. It was horrible, 
horrible! If such was the impression made upon 
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myself, who only speak from hearsay, and who 
derive my knowledge of the facts from Aurelia’s 
recital, what must have been the effect of such a 
sight on Miss Darcy. But she bore it bravely. 
She did not scream or faint ; she only stopped on 
the threshold, silent and dismayed. There she 
stood, gazing fearfully on that figure, that Thing in 
Winslow’s shape, that strove and tore against the 
merciful hands that held it from dashing itself 
against the walls. She often congratulated herself 
afterwards on her presence of mind. I, too, praised 
her wonderful self-control; but I, though I am 
no sentimentalist—now, at least—could not have 
equalled it. It must have been so natural for a 
woman, seeing the man she loved in such a state, 
no matter why, to rush forward, and lay the poor 
agonised head on her bosom, and own him before 
the whole world as hers, in a generous outbreak 
of pity and fondness, that I cannot understand 
Aurelia’s conduct, except by supposing that she 
loved herself so well, that to sacrifice any human 
being was easier to her than to compromise her 
own happiness. 

‘The landlord, seeing a stranger, evidently a lady 
by her dress and look, came up to beg her not to be 
alarmed. “’Tis a poor crazed gentleman, miss—an 
Englishman. He’s only in a fit, may be; but’tis an 
ugly sight for a lady; so, if your ladyship would 
step upstairs, the’”—— 

“Tt’s just epilepsy,” said an old man in 
black, the schoolmaster, probably, of the village. 

“Tt’s madness, acushla!” growled another man, 
shewing his own fingers, lacerated and bleeding. 
“Look at m heme ; Sad cess to him! that’s what 
I got, houlding him. He’s mad, or my name’s 
not Sullivan.” 

‘Mad! That dreadful word found an echo in 
Aurelia’s heart. All her old doubts and surmises 
regarding her lover—doubts and surmises that she 
had kept from me even—came crowding on her 
memory at once, and brought conviction alon 
with tg Yes, Winslow must be insane! 
diseased brain alone could fully account for his 
odd behaviour at times—his fits of morbid melan-J 
choly, succeeded by extravagantly high spirits— 
his singular incoherent bursts of mystic oratory. 
Mad! And she was his wife, the wife of that—that 
madman, that creature grovelling on the floor! 
For his sake, she had given up the world. 

“Poor gentleman, sorrow one of us knows him, 
not even the name of him. He tuk the Folly up 
glen from my lord’s agent in Ogletown, and it’s like 
the agent can tell who he is. He spoke of his wife 
comin’ here to meet him. Does your ladyshi 
know him at all, at all?” said the pet ae 
landlady, courtesying to Aurelia. Several persons 
looked towards Miss Darcy, for so I call her still. 
Aurelia took one long look at the poor wretch 
before her, crying aloud, and battling with those 
who him ; and she told me that his aspect 
reminded her more of what she had always fancied 
must have been that of the Possessed—the demo- 
niacs mentioned in eae anything she had 
ever seen. She turned shuddering away. In those 
few moments, love had died out in her breast, and 
only horror, and a keen desire to escape the con- 
sequences of what she now regarded as adven- 
turous folly, succeeded to the dead love. It wasa 


rusty | she must go back at once. e man hesitated. 


critical moment ; many eyes were upon her. She 
made her election; it was the turning-point of 
her life ; but in spite of her courage, even she was 
agitated as she replied: “No, I never saw the— 
never saw him before. Has he no”—— 

‘She meant to have said, had he no friends to 
care for him ; but shame rose in her, in spite of 
herself, and cut the sentence short. And then a 
new incident occurred. Aurelia has a very remark- 
able voice, which few who have heard it forget. 
It is more musical than other voices—not loud, 
but so very distinct, and with a sort of silvery 
sweetness in it that I never heard in others, 
Winslow had loved, dearly loved to listen to her 
as she sung him some plaintive old ballad, now 
and then, in our mountain excursions; and here 
her voice fell on his rage and frenzy like oil 
on a stormy sea. He looked round, saw her, and 
tried to spring towards her, stretching out his arms, 
and loudly exclaiming: “Aurelia, Aurelia, my 
beautiful, my dearest, my queen—save me! They 
are upon me—to drag me down, down to the pit 
where the snakes are twining and hissing, where 
they—— 0 Aurelia, help me—help”—— 

‘ And he foamed and gnashed his teeth, and could 
not 
“Oh, I cannot bear this: let me go away; 
indeed, I cannot bear this,” cried Aurelia, hurrying 
away, horror-struck, pursued by the inarticulate 
howls and cries of the sufferer. She hastened to 
the car. The driver was undoing the rough rope- 
harness of the horse ; she hastily bade him desist ; 


The horse was weary, he said ; and he had under- 
stood that her ladyship would not require him to 
return to Rathermines that evening, for it was 
getting late. The shadows of evening were closing 
in, and the sun was below the mountain- 

Aurelia persisted; she reiterated her orders. 
Scanlan sulkily obeyed. The landlady came out, 
ee her regret that the visitor should have 

so sad a welcome to Glen Brazil. 

“ Dhrive steady, Mike,” she said to Scanlan, who 
was known to her, though Aurelia was not. “The 
young lady—bless her handsome face—has been 
Janel by seein’ the poor cratur indoors, and no 
wonder.—Don’t cry, miss”—for there were tears, 
for once, in Aurelia’s eyes—“ you’re quite safe now. 
Sure yell never see him again, alanna!” 

‘But before Aurelia went, she rallied her powers 
of intellect, and told Mrs Morrison, the landlady, 
that she sincerely pitied the poor gentleman who 
was so ill; that she hoped they would be kind to 
him, and treat him well; and that, as she knew 
Lord Kilgavock’s agent, and should be in Ogletown 
on the day following, she would make inquiry 

ing the unfortunate stranger, and would 

take steps which would insure his being duly cared 
for, and towards communicating his melancholy 
condition to such relatives of his as might be 
discovered. In the meantime, she entreated that 
he might have gentle usage, and on no account be 
rmitted to leave the inn, lest he should injure 
fimee lf in some paroxysm of his disorder. She 
enforced these injunctions by a gift of three 
soverei again assured the people that she 
would lose no time in informing Mr Gooch, Lord 
Kilgavock’s agent, of the misfortune that had 
befallen his tenant ; and when the car drove off, 
she left behind her the reputation of being the 
most charitable, angelic, soft-hearted, and beautiful 
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lady that had ever graced the village with her 
presence. A cheer and a shower of blessings 
followed her as Scanlan whipped the jaded horse 
into a trot, and the car rattled down the ill-kept 
road. Aurelia told me that she kept up her 
courage for about five minutes more, and then bent 
forward and wept, but kept down her sobs by 
stern self-control, lest Scanlan should suspect any- 
thing. I can believe this, though I never saw a 
tear in Aurelia’s eyes. It was very late when she 
got back. Lady Harriet was alarmed ; the men- 
servants had been sent to scour the village of 
Rathermines and glean tidings of Miss Darcy ; 
Finucane had been questioned, and so had I. I 
had stoutly protested my ignorance of my friend’s 
proceedings, and had been soundly rated for my 
pains. Lady Harriet was very hard with me that 
evening, and said cutting, spiteful things in her 
anger. I could scarcely help retorting, but I bit 
my lips, and refrained. 

‘Then Aurelia came in. Her eyes, I thought, 
shewed traces of weeping, but she was very much 
excited, and in an apparently joyous mood. I was 
excessively surprised at seeing her ; but she hardly 
looked at me, but addressed herself to Lady 
Harriet, who had drawn herself up in the stiff, 
stately, frigid way she sometimes assumed, and 
coldly asked an explanation of her niece’s reason for 
staying out till near eleven at night and alone. 
Aurelia has a winning way, that few can resist. 
When she chooses to coax, and to be me mes. and to 
supplicate with eager, pretty ways, that seem more 
pretty when they belong to such an imperial-lookin 
woman, she is almost sure of success. She meal 
in charming away Lady Harriet’s ill-humour. The 
story she told her “dear aunt” of a trip to Lough- 
na-Sheah, or the Lake of the Fairies—a trip which 
she was whimsical enough to make alone, the 
rather that I, her usual companion, was sufferi 
from a severe toothache—with all the details of a 
lost horse-shoe, a lame horse, a tipsy smith, who 
had to be wakened from his drunken sleep before 
the forge could be set to work, and other misadven- 
tures, was told so naturally, so amusingly, that the 

ud old mistress of Rathglas laughed heartily 
niece, an e ) cheek with her 
wrinkled hand, in token of Luitem. 

‘So well was this story—made up, I believe, on 
the spur of the moment—kept up, that I myself 
felt as if I were dreaming. But when I was alone 
with Aurelia, she drew from her pocket the letter 
she had penned and carried to Glen Brazil—the 
letter that was to have told her aunt of her stolen 
marriage : she thrust this letter into the flame of 
the candle, and watched it burn till it fell on the 
marble of the chimney-piece, a heap of feathery- 
gray tinder. Then she gave a little sigh, and 

ooked up. 

“ at least, will tell no tales,” she said. 
“ How lucky that I did not leave it on my aunt’s 
table, as I first thought of doing.” 

“What does all this mean, Aurelia?” I asked, 
stupid with surprise. 

‘She sighed again. But her eyes were quite dry, 
and her smile as hard and bright as steel when 
she answered : “It means that all that —— in 
that chapel is to be treated as a dream. The dream 
is over for ever. Edward and I can never be 
husband and wife, even in name.” 


but not very sorry, I am afraid. I was not glad 
of the terrible pF that had fallen on poor 
Edward, but I felt more excitement than com- 
passion, as we often do, when misfortunes come 
upon our neighbours. My sympathy with Aurelia 
was genuine for the time. I felt quite angry that 
she should have been thus deceived, for Winslow’s 
reticence with respect to his liability to epileptic 
fits, if he was aware of the taint in his blood, was 
certainly very blameworthy. But Aurelia was 
much more angry than I was. 

“The ungrateful, treacherous wretch !” she said, 
bitterly. “I gave up all for him, and how he 
betrayed me! Do not take his part, Lydia, and 
ana that you do not believe him to be mad. 

ou did not see him as I saw him, I tell you. Oh, 
if you hdd—— As if it were not enough to have 
ngs up friends, and position, and my station in 
ife, to marry a man without birth or property! I 
have sacrificed myself for a girlish fancy ; but my 
folly is over now. 

y did not venture to remind Aurelia of the fine 
sentiments she had expressed when she declared 
the penniless artist one of nature’s nobility, or to 

to her how she had ridiculed the idea of the 
grand-daughter of Mr Hanks standing in terror of 
a mésalliance. I did say that I thought Winslow 
not exactly mad, though he had perhaps the seeds 
of insanity in his heated brain ; he might be v 
much to blame for keeping silence, when prevail- 
ing on a girl to marry him, on the subject of the 
terrible hereditary complaint from which he suf- 
fered ; but I also doubted if he knew even that. It 
might be that this was a first attack ; it might be 
that he had no knowledge of the existence in his 
family of that mysterious stigma ; it might be—— 

Yes,” coolly broke in Aurelia; “but mad or 
sane, innocent or guilty, I would sooner lie in my 
grave, with the winding-sheet around me, and the 
earth piled upon my head, than I would live in 
wealth and splendour with such a husband at my 
side. Had you seen him as I—— Enough on 
that subject! Lydia Crawse, you helped me to 
marry this man. Help me, now again. Help me 
to get rid of the fetters I have forged for my own 
sorrow. Do this—get me my liberty, and I am 
bound to you for life.” 

‘I did help her. We took counsel together ; and 
I was astonished to find how powerful was Aurelia’s 
intellect, which seemed to have grown and strength- 
ened under the agitation of a scene that would 
have shaken many women’s nerves for months, It 
was she who =e nearly every mode of escape 
from the difficulty into which her rash attachment 
had conducted her. It was essential to dispose of 
Winslow, to place him in the keeping of some one 
whose interest it would be to prevent his re-entering 
the outer world, and to cut him off, as far as 
possible, from all communion with his fellow- 
creatures. And she asked me if I did not know of 
some doctor in the district who had the repute of 
being needy and unscrupulous. I replied th 
unless report maligned him, Dr Kelly, who liv 
in a lonely place, called Nine Stone Bridge, half- 
way between Rathermines and Lisnavard, and who 
was described as clever, but as a tipsy brute, who 
ill-treated his gentle little wife, and who had 
been indicted as chief of a Ribbon society, was just 
the sort of man. 

‘Aurelia at once expressed her intention to 


‘ And then she told me all. I was greatly shocked, | commit Winslow to this person’s custody, and a 
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make such offers of money as would enlist the 
doctor on her side, even should the patient appar- 
ently recover. We could drive to Ogletown, 
rofessedly, and diverge to Nine Stone Bridge. 
Rnd when I mentioned the law and the Commis- 
sioners of Lunacy, she laughed scornfully, bidding 
me remember how wild and untaught were the 
try around us, and how easily a man might 
be treated illegally, where all regarded the law with 
dislike and hostility. She was sure that Winslow 
could be kept securely, in spite of all statutes to 
the contrary. 

‘I did not object very o——~ this course, 
which Aurelia urged with unrelenting eagerness. 
But I felt as if I were growing afraid of my friend, 
and as if it would be unsafe to oppose her, while 
my interest seemed to coincide with hers. But 
still, as Miss Darcy developed her scheme, I could 
not keep back the words that fell from my lips 
any: “ Why, that would be a living 
tomb ! 

‘ Aurelia started as if I had struck her. 

* Not the less did she persevere in what I now 
believe was a most wicked p I did not, 
then, choose to see matters as they really were. 
Cruel, I thought Aurelia’s Plan, eruel and un- 
womanly, but not a crime. As I write—it comes 
back to me more clearly—yes, it was a crime, and 
I a willing accomplice. We went to Nine Stone 
Bridge in state, for Lady Harriet, hearing that her 
niece wished to go to Ogletown, the nearest place 
where there were shops, and having taken her into 
high favour since the escapade and reconciliation 
of the evening before, insisted on lending her the 

yellow chariot, with the high-stepping gray 
orses, and had even some thoughts of accompany- 
ing her. ‘This idea, her ladyship fortunately gave 
up; but I was permitted to go with Miss Darcy, 
that I might consult a dentist on the score of a 
“ dreadful toothache.” We drove quietly through 
Rathermines, and then Aurelia drew the check- 
string, and bade the coachman take the longer road, 
as she wished to stop at Dr Kelly’s house at Nine 
Stone Bri . 

*We found the doctor a man well suited to our 
strongly-made, reckless-looking person, 
with a face that was bloated and blotched from 
constant intemperance, unshaven, slovenly, un- 
washed, but still cunning and resolute. He was 
killing himself with drink, to “ drown care,” as he 
said, after losing a practice in Cork by his 
own misconduct ; and he would have been lodged 
in jail long since, but that creditors and bailiffs 
were alike unwilling to offend a desperado whose 
connection with the most murderous of the secret 
societies was more than suspected, and who had 
been heard to boast that the man who arrested him 

ight as well order his coffin at once. The doctor 

a — oung wife whom everybody pitied, and 
whom he ill-treated cruelly—so rumour went. Hi 
house was a lonely one, built of stone, and as stern 
and dismal as a prison. The windows were barred 
with iron, and the doors of unusual thickness, and 
studded with huge square-headed nails. These 
precautions had been taken by a former proprietor, 
who was what is called in Ireland “ unpopular ;” 
and who, after all his trouble, was murdered on his 
road home from market. A better house for the 
oe of secreting an illegally-confined lunatic 
could not oy ange been found, and the doctor 
jumped at the bait which Miss Darcy held out to 


him. I could not help iring the tact with 
which she to make this ruffian—an 
educated ruffian, and therefore worse than others— 
her instrument and slave. She flattered his vanity 
by her apparent frankness and trust in him, an 
outlawed scamp, at war with respectability. Her 
beauty and graceful boldness thawed the man’s 
morose reserve ——s . Much as he wanted 
money, I believe hun and twenty pounds 
he was to receive annually for taking care of 
Winslow was not so much an inducement, as the 
notion, artfully implied, that he should thereby 
win a victory over his old enemy, the Law. 

‘That very afternoon, Dr Kelly drove in a post- 
chaise to Glen Brazil, accompanied by a stout- 
limbed t, who would have done anything at 
the bidding of one who had the Ribbon pass-words, 
and who was as completely devoted to the doctor 
as if he had been his dog. This man groomed the 
doctor’s horse and cultivated his en. His name, 
I think, is Doyle or Moyle. He does not speak 
English. Dr Kelly e use of the name of 
Mr Gooch, the agent, and took ion of Win- 
slow, whose fury was t, and who was ay 
and hardly conscious. e people at the inn 
no suspicion of any wrong being meant. They 
were very glad to be relieved of their troublesome 

Dr Kelly visited the cottage that 
Edward had hired, and removed the scanty 
that belonged to him, for fear some letters or 
other papers should eo inconvenient curiosity. 
He took Winslow home, and shut him up in a 
room at the back of the house. That is all 1 know 
of his proceedings, except that he gave Aurelia 
back her letters to Winslow, which she destroyed. 
She also the — i 
registry of her marriage, and whi er er 
gave up to her. She obtained this from him by 
importunity, and perhaps bribery. He promised 
to keep her secret, and swore on the Four Evangel- 
ists to be true to his word. He has been true to 
his word. So, I believe, has the doctor, who also 
swore not to reveal anything, even in confession, 
till Aurelia should give him leave. 

* Shortly after this, Aurelia left her aunt’s 
wic e parted very en 
renewed her promises to help me through life to 
the utmost of her power. She gave me several 
trinkets—some of them were of value. I have 
sold them all, or nearly all, at various times, 
when my mother—— I feel my stre is going— 
I must hurry now. I stayed behind at Rathglas 
for two years and a half, enduring much for the 

ool, and my salary assisted in paying for—— 
cannot dwell on details. I came to England at last 
—saw Aurelia. She had corresponded with me for 
a few months, then her letters had ceased. I 


His | found her hard, cold, ungrateful. I appealed to 


her feelings, in vain. I utened ; she yielded, 
and agreed to help me by getting my brothers, 
Tom and Willie, pushed on in life. She has 
deceived me. I do not believe she has even tried 
to help me. I have had money from her—ninety 
— in two sums. It seemed to burn my 

gers when I handled the notes. The money 
was not for myself. I hope my brothers will one 
day—repay——-_ I am so faint now that I can- 
not go on—— But Edward Winslow is alive— 


or was alive lately. EAA 
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cottage near Crowleigh, the first turnpike on the 
Blanchminster Road. He had escaped from Dr 
Kelly. Dr Kelly wrote to inform Aurelia, and I 
gaw the letter. Kelly is since dead ; I saw his 
death in a newspaper ; and I wrote to an acquaint- 
ance, and heard that he died of delirium tremens. 
I su he could not watch so well over—— 
Winslow it was who fired the pistol at Aurelia— 
she saw his face. She told me—— They say he 
is drowned ; I do not believe it. I think he is 
either living, and if so, Aurelia is—in danger— 
jealous and vindictiv cause to hate—or he 
was made away with. I know Aurelia tampered 
with some men of evil character—Brown, Nicholas 
Brown, is the name, I know, son of the woman who 
keeps the toll-bar on the—— Murdered—I fear 
she meant him to be murdered. She said it was 
not so. False—false! When she is married to Lord 
Lynn—I hope my family—claim on her fears—her 
reputation is—— O preserve this—it is all I have 
to leave—dear ones—— This is death, this’-—— 

And here the pen had dropped away from the 
relaxing fingers, and a long irre: ine of ink 
ran across the page, terribly significant. The hand 
that wrote was stiff and cold, but the writing was 
still fresh and glistening. 

The surgeon deliberately rose from the 
of this narrative, folded the Papers, and carefully 
placed them in his pocket. en he paced the 
room several times in di thought, ‘ walking 

uarter-deck,’ as he called it, and the red flush of 
ar for he was an honest man, rose to his brow. 

Suddenly he started. ‘Fool that I am!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘This, this—I cannot trust myself to 
speak of her—is to be married this morning, she 
who has another husband alive; for as for murder, 
that’s absurd. Ill gallop over with this precious 
document to Hollingsley. Lord Lynn s know 
what his ious bride-elect—the heroine of this 
rascally tale—really is—— But stop! the certificate 
that poor misled wench spoke of—I ought to have 
that to shew.’ 

And Mr Killick hurried upstairs, pulling out his 
watch as he went. 

*I may catch him yet, if I ride fast. I could get 
to Holton Church in time to stop the marriage, of 
course; but then there would be a scandal and a 
row. We must avoid that. Poor Anne, how sorry 
she will be!’ And the surgeon hesitated, but only 
for a moment. 


said, and pressed on—on | W 


into the room eath. No one entered it 
since he left it. He took up Miss Crawse’s keys 
that lay on the dressing-table, and unlocked first 
one of her little trunks, then the other; then he 
opened her quaint old-fashioned desk, and tossin: 
over the letters it contained, drew out a fold 
a As he unfolded it, his fingers trembled ; 
knew at a glance that this was what he sought. 
But he could not help wincing as he looked up, 
involuntarily, at the figure on the bed, so a 
still beneath the sheet that covered the face from 
mortal ken. ‘It seems as if I were robbing her, 
r lass, he pape out ; ‘but it’s my duty. If 

don’t do it, I am a rogue, for whom keel-hauling 
would be too , 

And in ten minutes more he was riding towards 
poner Court at as rapid a pace as he had 
ever ridden, even to attend a dying patient, where 
death or life might hang on half an hour's delay. 
He feared to be too late after all. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE WEDDING-DAY. 


The day was cold, but it was fine, with a pale- 
blue frosty sky and a cheerful winter-sun ; grate- 
ful to the birds that in the leafless woods, 
as if they thought St Valentine and pairi 
time nearer than the almanac allow The 
guests who came trooping towards Beechborough 
agreed that Miss Darcy was fortunate in weather, 
as in other matters. There was quite a stro 
muster of the invited ones, and the yellow 

ink drawing-rooms overflowed with company. 
re were some personages ‘present in honour 
of this occasion whom the had never before 
been honoured by receiving. The Earl of Warren- 
ton, for instance—very short, fat, and —— 
extremely awkward and abrupt of h 
gesture, and by no means realising the beau-idéal 
of an earl, had come to the wedding of his sister's 
child ; so had the Honourable and Rev. Cyril 
Darcy, who was to perform the ceremony ; ‘ assisted,’ 
as the newspapers were ready to announce, by Mr 
Croft, the rector, whose parishioner Aurelia was. 
Lord Warrenton was a bachelor, and Mrs Cyril Darey 
was indisposed ; but there were two other brothers 
of poor Lady Maud, a colonel and an under-secre- 
tary from some government office, and these had 
brought their wives with them. This group of 
Darcies, not one of whom had ever been even 
commonly civil to intrusive George, until that 
oe gener daughter was certain to be a peeress, 
condescended to accept intrusive dougie 
invitation, and had been staying for two days past 
one of the bri m’s near ives, 
the Mainwarings, were present. Admiral Wyvil 
was sadly busy, and could not just then be released 
from the bonds of red tape which linked him to 
Somerset House; and the dowager, with her 
daughters, the Honourable Misses Wyvil, were 
still abroad. But two or three persons of rank 
and fortune, allied to the Wyvils, had driven long 
distances to be present; and the Mainwarings 
were there. It was no pleasant task for even 
tle Lucy to stand by while the man whom she 
oved should plight his vows to another in the face 
of heaven and of men; but Lucy had taken herself 
sorely to task, and had succeeded in convincing 
herself that Lord Lynn was ae to her, except 
a m in whom she took a cousinly interest, but 
om duty and modesty alike for' her to love. 
And Mrs Mainwaring had urged on her husband, 
and on her daughter, and on herself, the propriety 
of giving no handle for ill-natured reports on the 
subject of their daughter’s feelings, and had 
insisted that they owed it to themselves and to 
society eet: go both at church and at breakfast, 
and to wish Aurelia joy. So the Mainwarings 
were there. 
So was good Mrs Croft from the Rectory, with 


y |something very like a bird of ise on her 


brand-new bonnet from t Street; so were 
the Croft girls, rustling in their new finery 
of pale-blue and stone-coloured silks, suited to 
their complexions, and with bonnets, and ribbons, 
and io all new, and all alike, as sisters delight 
to dress. So was not Mr Croft, who had gone 
‘down to the church ; but Mrs Flathers was 

and people of higher consideration than Mrs 
Flathers—all the cream of that side of Warwick- 
shire. These buzzed, and smirked, and criticised 
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one another, ag og the presents given, 
or to be given, the jewels that Lord Warrenton 
was reported to have ordered from Hancock or 
Emmanuel as a gift to the bride, his niece ; the 
wonders of the trousseau ; and so forth. Happy 
were those who had had a peep at the superb show 
of the long tables, laid out for the wedding-break- 
fast with tasteful magnificence, and glowing with 
flowers, mingled with gold, silver, and Bohemian 
crystal, as if December were June. Two of the 
four fair girls who, as bridemaids, were regarded 
as the most important and interesting nages 
of the day, save only the bride, to whom they 
were to act as satellites, were in the pink drawing- 
room, and very charming they looked in their 
bright gauzy attire, and with their radiant young 
faces rosy with happiness. The other two were 
upstairs; for the bride’s toilet, not the least 
momentous feature of that morning’s preparations, 
was in course of completion. Busy women were 
going to and fro, as eager and anxious about the 
trifles that e them, as if Aurelia’s whole 
happiness in life depended on the needle and 
thread, the paper of pins, the tapes, and narrow 
sarcenet ribbons for which they came and went ; 
and a subdued, but constant murmur of voices 
and shutting of doors upstairs, buzzed through the 


The bride was rather late in making her appear- 
ance, but that is a matter-of-course circumstance 
at every wedding, and people only smiled as the 
elock struck, and the array of i churned 
up the gravel before the Hall ; and still the hum, 
as of a hive of bees, resounded from above; but 
Miss Darcy did not come. The bridegroom, how- 
ever, was fair game for such mild wit as circulates 
on these occasions ; and Lynn was severely 
rallied behind his back for his tardiness in arriving. 
Old anecdotes were quoted of absent-minded Bene- 
dicts who had gone out fishing, or overslept them- 
selves, or started on a journey, all oblivious of the 

event of the day. There was much laughter, 
if the jokes were poor ones, and all went on 
pleasantly ; and George Darcy’s face was the only 
sad one there, except those of the Mainwaring party, 
who found it more difficult to be merry off-hand than 
they had thought would be the case. As for Mr 
Darcy, he was going to lose his daughter ; it was a 
real loss to him, and he went about striving to be 
in hilarious spirits, and drawing down upon himself 
the compassion of the more sharp-sighted of the 

ests. 

orTime erept on. Lord Lynn did not come. 
People began to fidget, and to compare infallible 
watches with the French clocks on the chimney- 
pieces, and to look inquisitively out of such 
windows as commanded a view of the road through 


the 

rs Croft mn to think it was very late 
indeed, and that her liege lord would have rather 
a dull time of it, kicking his heels in the mouldy 
little vestry, in company with the clerk and the 
pew-opener. But then came down the bride- 
maids, carrying their little heads proudly, and 
“one as they passed through the crowd, under 
a fire of questions. 

*Yes, dear Miss Darcy would be down in a 
moment. She was dressed at last. She looked 
lovely—lovely. They had never seen her look so 
beautiful, or so like a queen before—never.’ 

few minutes Lord Lynn did not 


come. It was after time. The carriages must be 
driven at a smart pace to yy > the distance 
to Holton Church, so as to get the iage-cere- 
mony over within canonical hours. And aiter the 
marriage, there was the breakfast ; and there was 
no slight prospect that the newly-wedded pair 
might lose the train that was to whirl them from 
the nearest station southwards on their honeymoon 
tour’s first stage. 

‘Time and tide wait for no man, and trains are 
much the same,’ jocularly observed Sir Joseph, the 
county member. ‘In our day, bridegrooms were a 
little more ardent, eh, Dr Gillies ?’ 

Dr Gillies, who was the only doctor there, as he 
had been the only doctor when the festivities of 
the Beechborough Ball were so rudely interrupted, 
rubbed his hands and nodded his bald head in 
assent. Lord Lynn was certainly very late. The 
bridemaids had spoken the truth. Aurelia looked 
a glorious creature indeed on that festive morning 
that was to be the prelude to a long and brilliant 
career of worldly prosperity. Her stately beauty 
was enhanced and softened by the marvellous robes 
of virginal white, rich with snowy lace, by the 
long bridal veil, the shimmering moonlight lustre 
of the pearls on her fair neck, and the wreath of 
pure orange blossoms that sat so gracefully on her 
majestic head and broad leonine brow. Can you 
fancy a young empress on the morning of 
espousals, maidenly, but right royal in her com- 
manding loveliness? If so, Aurelia Darcy realised 
all that even a poet could dream of, after her 
haughty fashion. The last touches had been put 
to the completion of that wonderful structure, the 
wedding attire of a fashionable bride, and the 
untiring fingers of the feminine artists could do 
no more. Even the experienced housekeeper, who 
had been tirewoman to a duchess in her young 
days, and who shared the office of decoratrix with 
Jennings and the French maid, Mademoiselle 
Coralie, newly hired to supplement Jennings in 
her duties, and be hated accordingly by that wait- 
ing damsel—even the housekeeper declared that it 
would be painting the lily to alter so much as a 
ruffle of lace, or an inch of satin ribbon. So the 
female Pygmalions, ready to cual the magnifi- 
cent statue in whose adornments they felt a pro- 
prietary right, retired with lingering glances of 

iration, and went to give themselves full credit 
below stairs for all the beauty at which young and 
old must marvel when the bride, radiant in youth 
and splendour, should descend the d staircase. 

Aurelia remained alone. Her chamber opened 
into the blue room, that favourite apartment from 
the window of which she had watched Lord Lynn 
riding by Lucy Mainwaring’s side through the 
Park, on a certain by September day, at the 
commencement of this history. The bedroom, Miss 
Darcy’s room, had four doors in all, one of which 
led to the blue room, one to a dressing-room in 
which was a marble bath, one to the ing-place 
at the head of the principal staircase. The fourth 
door, smaller than the others, and less conspicuous, 
communicated with a narrow and tortuous passage 
leading to the back-stairs up which the Beech- 
borough housemaids came and went, like useful 
brownies, whose good deeds of keeping the house 
in order were done by stealth. This back- 
had formerly been aay | accessible from the out- 
side of a house, where a flight of stone steps led u 
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into the This door was always understood | the contents of eve: were worth reading 
to be locked, though it is probable that the rusted | dozen times over, before ‘th were tenderly pg 


screws and worm-eaten wood made the fastenings 
of 1 avail. But there is — 
b ry in a great country-house, wi enty 0 
at hand, and the tate was 
not ed as a weak ae by which an enemy 
might break in. The only other door that opened 
into the , besides that of Aurelia’s bed- 
chamber, belonged to a lumber-room, where old 
saddles, mildewed holsters, hair-trunks, India 
screens, cracked china that some former proprietrix 
had intended, pe a century ago, to employ the 
gipsies to mend, and similar paraphernalia, reposed 
undi and cobwebs. servants 
were not fond even o ing into this reposito 

of tradition, at fourth 
hand, of an eighteenth-century coachman who had 
hanged himself there for love, having reached their 


ears. 

Aurelia was alone. She looked again at her 
own beautiful i in the pier-glass, and first she 
smiled, then sighed, and then smiled again, all the 
pretty dimples about the handsome mouth coming 
into view again for the last time. There was the 
calm pride of triumph in her face, as she fronted 
the glass, and looked at the reflection of the mystic 
orange blossoms and the bridal veil. She felt 
happy then. A few drops of bitterness might 
mingle, perhaps, with the cup of joy at her lips, 
but she was happy—an awful ym standing 
as she stood on the brink of the shadowy Future. 
It is a hackneyed simile, that of Damocles at the 
feast, with the sharp sword hanging over his neck 
by a hair, ready to fall. But an unconscious 
Damocles, blind and deaf to the threatening danger 
hopeful and confident under the very sparkle an 
flash of the blade—is not that more terrible! 
Aurelia Darcy had no fears ; she turned away from 
the silent flattery of the great pier-glass, and open- 
ing the door that led into the blue room, passed 
through it. She had locked the door of her bed- 
room that communicated with the landing-place 
and chief staircase ; she now locked the outer door 
of the blue room; as she did so, a strange repug- 
nance to the act, so trifling in itself, in which she 
was engaged, came over her ; and her fingers dallied 
with the key, lingering before they turned it. She 
‘was with the instinct that rose within her, 
and her lip curled as she turned the key in the 
lock. She had cut herself off from her last chance, 
had flung away the last hope of safety ; but she was 
blind to that, as to the rest. 

She had locked herself in thus, that in the last 
few moments of her unmarried life, she might burn 
some letters. Softly she opened a little ebony 
casket, a pretty toy from Italy, studded with ivory 
and gold, and from a secret drawer took out three 
old letters in a man’s handwriting. Miss Crawse 
had related how she had seen Aurelia burn the 
letters which she had written to Edward Winslow. 
She was now about to burn his to her, which, by 
some strange inconsistency of her stubborn heart, 
she had kept to the last. She took up a match- 
box, kindled a taper, and prepared to destroy the 
watchi e sco paper, wit e loving, 
passionate words upon it, shrivel and blaze and fall 
to ashes. How she had kissed those letters once, 
when the ink was new, and the characters were 
glorified by fancy as though written in gold, and 


signed to their hiding-place in the most beautiful 
bosom in the world! Now, the letters were old 
rubbish, useless, perhaps rous; let them 
— As she st the third letter into the 

e, and saw the fire fasten on it, blotting out 
the words as it burned on, she thought she heard 
the creaking of a door. She had omitted to secure 
the back-door of her bedroom, that which led to 
the servants’ part of the house. But though she 
listened, there was no rustle of feminine attire, as 
there would have been had some officious Abigail 
made her way in, unbidden. Nor was the creak 
sound renewed; the only sounds Aurelia heart! 
were the stamping of the horses’ feet on the gravel 
without, where the carriages waited, and a low 
hum from the company that had overflowed the 
drawing-rooms, and encroached on the oak-floored 
entrance-hall. 

She burned the last letter. She was ready to go 
down, and as she gathered up her sweeping skirts 
with one hand, with the other she let the last 
fragment of charred paper fall upon the hearth. 

‘I have finished with the Past !’ she said, almost 
sorrowfully, and as she turned and passed the 
mirror, she glanced again at her own beauty, im 
in its broad surface. But as she did so, her heart 
suddenly stopped beating, the blood seemed to 
freeze in her veins, her features stiffened into a 
fixed look of mortal fear, of almost more than 
mortal fear. In the glass she had seen two faces! 
And that other face! better the Gorgon’s grisly 
visage, with snaky locks, and eyes that changed 
the flesh they gazed on into stone—better Medusa 
and her direful sisterhood, than that face, young 
still, but gaunt, haggard, menacing, that met her 
startled stare of horror as abruptly as if her last 
words had evoked from the regions beyond the 
grave the spectre of a dead love and a dead past! 

For a moment, a long cruel moment, she stood 
thus; and then, as the impulse of self-preserva- 
tion rose up and spurred her to action, she gave a 
smothered shriek—her voice failed her at her 
utmost need, and was quite weak and low, as our 
voices are when we cry aloud in horrible 
and she sprang to the door. He, the man whose 
i she had seen in the glass, was close behind ; 
she knew it, but her movement had been quick. 
Ah! lost—lost! The door was locked. Her 
shaking fingers could not turn the key in time. 
The pursuer reached her. She felt his breath on 
her cheek. He tore her grasp away from the door, 
dragged her back, back to the corner of the hearth 
where she had lately stood, busy in destroying the 
letters. Again she tried to scream for help. It 
was too late. His hand was pressed upon her 
mouth, the other hand clutched her arm with the 

ipe of a smith’s vice, and in an instant more the 

gers of the hand that had been pressed upon her 
mouth slipped from their hold, and clasped her 
white neck, not violently, but resistlessly, with the 
supple strength of a serpent — around his 
prey. Then she knew that she was doomed. But 
she did not swoon or fall ; she stood, with — 
breast and ee fronting the danger. 
then the man, a wild, travel-stained figure, fixed 
his eyes, glittering with ominous menace, on those 
of the bride. 

‘We are face to face at last!’ he said hoarsely. 
‘ Aurelia Darcy and Edward Winslow have met 
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once 


more. Not as lovers now—not as husband 
and wife ; no, but as judge and criminal. All the 
wealth in the world cannot avail you now!’ 


THE PAST AND PRESENT OF THE 
POST-OFFICE. 
In his recently published, very interesting little 
work,” which we can conscientiously recommend, 
as combining fulness and accuracy of information 
with liveliness of style, Mr Lewins commences his 
history of Her Majesty's Mails with a reference 
to the correspondence of her Israelitish majesty, 
Queen Jezebel. This, verily, is beginning ab ovo. 
We are going to take Mr Lewins as our guide in 
this slight sketch of the rise and progress of the 
remarkable institution which has its head-quarters 
in St Martin’s-le-Grand, but we will not linger 
over the letters of Ahab’s wicked wife ; neither 
will we do more than mention that Mr Lewins, in 
his anxiety to be exhaustive, writes of the riding- 
posts of Cyrus, the mounted messengers of 
Augustus, and the postal arrangements of Charle- 
magne. Our concern is with the mails of our own 


In Hi IIL.’s time, lish postmen first wore 
the royal livery. During Edward IV.’s war with 


and re in less than eleven hours, seventy 
at first sight appear a tortoise- 
or 


This seriously unsettled 


sisters, postal charges became outrageous, the pro- 
— of post-horses ing twenty-pence a 

t for every post travell Before the death 
of Elizabeth, however, these extravagant 


time, a dispute arose as to the management 

8 Post, which the immigrant 
Flemings had established in England. A Fleming 
and an Italian were the rival candidates for the 
mastership of this post. The dispute was referred 


* Her Majesty's Mails: an Historical and 


Account of the British Post-ofice. Together with an | 
i William Lewins. Sampson 


Appendiz. London : 
Low, Son, and 


to the English government for settlement. 
lish that the foreigners had 
not given English letters fair-play, and, acting on 
this representation, the English government decided 
that thenceforth an Englishman should superintend 
the foreign as well as the domestic mails of 
England. The ‘ Master of Posts’ was raised to the 
i ‘Chief Postmaster.’ Thomas Randolph 
was first holder of the office now held un 
another title by Lord Stanley of Alderley. We 
will quote from Mr Lewins, to shew the rate at 
which domestic letters of importance were con- 
veyed when ‘Good Queen Bess’ was England’s 
er: ‘The following letter, still extant, will 
serve to give an insight into the way letters were 
the speed at which 
they were 


ARCHBISHOP PARKER TO SIR W. CECIL. 

Smr—According to the Queen’s Majesty’s 
sure, and your advertisement, you shall receive a 
form of prayer, which, after you mane gions and 
judged of it, shall be put in print published 
immediately, &c.—From my house at Croyden, this 
22d July 1566, at four of the clock, afternoon.— 
Your honour’s alway, MarrHew Cant. 
This letter is thus endorsed by successive post- 
masters, according to the existing custom: “Received 
at Waltham Cross the 23d of July, at nine at night. 
—Received at Ware, the 23d of July, at twelve at 
night.—Received at Croxton, the 24th of July, 
between seven and eight of the morning.” So that 
His Grace’s letter, which would appear to have 
been so important as that one or more messengers 

iver it at the earliest possible moment, forty 
hours to travel sixty-three miles.’ 

The influx of Scotsmen into England for peace- 
fully profit-netting purposes—butt of how many a 
joker, good, bad, and indifferent—first set in for. 
midably when Scotland’s James VI. became 2 
land’s James I, For a time, the rush south 

postal arrangements ; indeed, 

the Scottish invaders stopped the posts by seizing 
all the post-horses. Soon, however, the closer con- 
nection established between North and South 
Britain led to the improvement of the postal com- 
munication between the two countries. In James L’s 
reign, the postal horn commenced its career as a 
British ‘institution.’ In the same reign, a ‘ Post- 
——— for Foreign Parts’ was appointed. 
The ‘Chief Postmaster’ resented this division of his 
wer, and the consequence was t confusion in 
th the foreign and the domestic departments of 
the postal service. In Charles L’s reign, they were 
again — under one head, but @ series of 
squabbles was soon once more the chronic condi- 
tion of the service. ‘Two rival offices were estab- 
lished in London, and continued strife was main- 
tained between the officers of the two claimants.’ 
Main force sometimes decided to which office a 
mail should be carried. There must be something 
in letters which breeds litigiousness. In 1649, the 
Common Council of London set up as letter-carriers 
in opposition to the parliament ; the parliament, 
however, put down with a high hand their saucy 
civic ri We must record with regret that it 
was under the Great Protector that the un-English 
m of post-office espionage, which excited such 
an outburst of indignation when practised by Sir 
James Graham, was first formally sanctioned. In 


| | 
| | 
| 
country. | 
and, dispatches were conveyed irom London 
to his camp at the speed of seventy miles a day. 
Now, when the Scotch mails are rattled from 
Cross and Euston to 
the state of the roads, and the lack of roads, in| | 
Edward IV.’s time, seventy miles a day strikes us | 
as an almost incredibly swift rate of progression. | | 
In the reign of Henry VIIL, who patronised | 
postal, just as he patronised Protestant reform | 
—that is, for his own convenience simply-gi 
office of ‘ Master of the Posts’ was instituted. 
’ || official was taken to task by the Lord Privy Seal | 
for remissness. In the postmaster’s reply in defence, 
if there is a clause which could not be surpassed in | 
naiveté: ‘Ne men can keepe horses in redynes 
In Edward VI.’s reign, the present ‘ parly-rate’ | 
for third-class railway passengers was fixed for 
posts. 2 and 3 Edward VI. c. 3, enacted that a 
ag a mile was to be paid for horses impressed 
lor the 7 service. In the reigns of his 
were very ge fA pruned. It is interesting 
to learn that some of the postal routes instituted in 
the time of the Tudors were scarcely altered until 
the time of railways. In Queen Elizabeth’s 
| 
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Charles II.’s reign, letter-franking began,* and a 
rivate y- hed London was started. Titus 
Bates ec 


e penn were 
crammed with treason ; the city. 
that the new system robbed them of bread ; the 
government found that it paid, and accordingly 
ppevpciated it. In James IL’s reign, pensions 
were first granted out of the post-office revenue. 
The Duchess of Cleveland received 1.4700 a 
year, and this sum the living representative of 
that fascinating lady still draws. e originator 
of the ‘ penny-post,’ received a pension of L.500 
a year in 1694, but was deprived of it four 
years afterwards. In 1695, the Scotch parliament 
passed an act for the establishment of a Scotch 

-office. Both the lish and the Scotch 
parliaments had to put forth their utmost power, 
with very partial success, to secure the London 
and Edinburgh mails from robbery, especially in 
the wild ‘ Border’ country. Packets sailed between 
England and Ireland as early as the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, but it was not until the close of the 17th 
century that the Irish post became a matter of 
any importance. What may he called a Post-office 
Consolidation Act was passed in the reign of 
Queen Anne; it provided for the establishment 

of a General Post and Letter Office in London, 

|| and of chief offices in Edinburgh, Dublin, New 
York, and other ‘convenient places in Her 
Majesty’s colonies of America ;’ to be placed 
ioler the control of an officer, ‘to be e and 
constituted by letters-patent, under the Great Seal, 
by the name and style of Her Majesty’s Post- 
master-general.” During the greater part of the 
18th century, however, there were two asters- 
general. Fielding’s Squire Allworthy, Ralph Allen, 
then postmaster of Bath, first established ‘ cross- 
7 ona scale, was robbed right and left 

y the men and boys he employed, but neverthe- 
less made a splendid fortune out of his cross-post 
contract. How he spent that fortune, Pope tells us: 


Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 


The next name of note in our postal annals is 
that of John Palmer, the originator, in the face 
of much official opposition, of mail-coaches. What 

lendid affairs those vehicles at length became ; how 

ey went in procession, on the king’s birthday, 
from Millbank to Lombard Street ; how people set 
their watches by them, as, true to their time to a 
second, they bowled by ; how yokels looked upon 
the burly guard, in gold and scarlet, as a demi- 
god ; with what a er ee flourish he 

lew his brazen horn, with what lordly condescen- 
sion he shouted the latest news from London, in 
times of excitement, to little crowds of ee | 
—— waiting for the coach to pass: is not 

is written in the book of the chronicles of the 
memories of our boyhood. 

In 1814, the Lombard Street post-office was 


* Franks used to cover, a little later, some very remark- 
able ‘letters.’ Here is a list of ‘franked commodities’ 
from a packet-agent’s book : ‘ Imprimis—Fifteen couple of 
hounds, going to the king of the Romans with a free pass. 
Item—Two maid-servants, going as laundresses to my 
Lord Ambassador Methuen. Jtem—Doctor Crichton, 

ing with him a cow and divers necessaries. Jtem— 
Two of stockings, for the use of the ambassador to 
the crown of i Item—A deal case, with four 
flitches of bacon, for Mr Pennington of Rotterdam.’ 


found to be too small for the business carried on 
in it. Mail-coaches could not get up to it, and the 
rooms were so close that it cost more than a 
hundred guineas a year to sprinkle them with 
disinfecting vinegar. Strangely enough—or rather 
in strict accordance with postal precedent—the 
authorities objected to the establishment of a 
new office. It was not until 1825 that the site 
of the present General Post-office was chosen ; 
it was not until 1829 that it was opened. The 
public soon — to demand improvements in the 
service as well as the structure of the office, and 
found a mouthpiece in Mr Wallace, member for 
Greenock. then came the post-office reformer, 
Rowland Hill. Mr Lewins gives a succinct account 
of Sir Rowland’s toils and triumphs, tracing him 
from the humble and laborious usher’s desk to his 
honourable, and amply-merited ‘retired 
eisure.’ No man ever did more for the post-office 
than Rowland Hill, and therefore no man had ever 
to encounter more opposition from its officials. 

All the predictions of the croakers have been 
falsified ; even 
argument is at isposed o e Nses 
the ffice have prodigiousl inenaied's and 

et . old net revenue has at been <a 

ery few persons, we think, are aware 
— cost of the improved service, 

ere is a sample of it : ‘In 1844, a coach-proprietor 
in the north of England actually paid to the post- 
office department the sum of 1.300 annually for 
what he regarded as the privilege of conveyi 
the mails, twice a day, between Lancaster 
Carlisle. Now, the post-office pays the Lancaster 
and Carlisle Railway the sum of L.18,000 annually 
for the same service.’ Amongst the early benefits 
conferred on the public by Fenny: postage, Pro- 
fessor Henslow records the fact, e had 
received by post ‘three living carnivorous slugs 
in a pill-box.’ Enthusiastic naturalists, no doubt, 
may consider such a circumstance a great cause |. 
for gratulation; but the wider public, that does 
not care quite so much for slugs, living or dead, 
carnivorous or herbivorous, will be more inter- 
ested to learn that penny- in all proba- 
bility, accelerated the repeal of the corn laws; 
that it overcame the home-loving Zetlanders’ dis- 
inclination to leave their stormy islands for places 
in which they could procure more lucrative employ- 
ment ; and throughout the kingdom, it y 
stimulated the book-trade. Mr a, tay Polyglot 
for could not have ed 

it not or -postage: the postage 

of the proofs under the old system would have 
cost the publisher L.1500. In the year — 
which the whole continent rocked in the throes 
political revolution, England, calm in the core of 
confusion, received a postal boon—the 
book-post was established in 1848. When we 
further name the division of London into postal 
districts ; the extension of the money-order system 
to the colonies ; the establishment of the Post-office 
Savings-bank ; and the sorting of letters in the 
magnificent mail-packets which now le the 
most distant seas with the British ; and in the 
rushing trains which rumble thro the country 
in the small-hours, snatching and dropping letter- 
bags at the smaller stations, without condescending 
to pause in their headlong career, we shall have 
indicated, so to speak, the mountain-tops of the 
history of our post-office. Those who wish 
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thoroughly to explore the mountains, and the 
valleys and plains between, we advise to take Mr 
Lewins for their guide. The second of his 
book is devoted to an account of the present 

rations of the post-office. Into this we will 
dip for a few curiosities. Everybod —— time 
has heard of the ‘blind men’ of St Martin’s-le- 
Grand. Here is an address which baffled even 
them: ‘Uncte Jonyx, Hopposite the Church, 
London, Hingland.’ 

By the by, now that it is pretty generally known 
that there 1s a ‘ Blind Office,’ may not some of the 
addresses referred to it be the productions of that 
idiotic breed of would-be funny men, who think it 
a great proof of wit and humour to give other 
people—if they can do so without risk of detection 
—profitless trouble? ‘ Last year, considerably over 
two millions of letters were returned to their 
writers through the Dead-letter Office, from 
failures in the attempts to deliver them. “ Three- 
quarters of the non-deliveries,” says the Post- 
master-general, “were on account of the letters 
being insufficiently or incorrectly addressed ; nearly 
eleven thousand letters having been with- 
out any address at all.”’ ‘Money to the value of 
L.12,000 or L.14,000 is annually found in these 
letters. Of this sum, about L.500 per annum falls 
into the exchequer, on account of no address being 
found inside, and no inquiry being made for the 
hee A vast number of bank post-bills 
and bills of exchange are likewise found, amount- 
ing in all, and on the average, to something like 
L.3,000,000 a year.’ It is said that national cha- 
racter can be traced in the number and nature of 
these dead-letters. The Irish send the most, and 
the Scotch the fewest of them. Scotch caution, 
moreover, is manifested in the facts, that the 
Scotch dead-letters far more frequently contain the 
addresses of their senders, and less frequently 
contain valuables, than is the case with the Irish. 
English dead-letters, in both these display 
more shrewdness than the Irish, but iess than the 
Scotch. To quote once more from Mr Lewins: 
‘A formal, but most essential rule makes letters 
once the property of the Post eral 
until they are delivered as addressed, and they 
must not be given up to the writers on any pre- 
tence whatever. One or two requests of this 
kind related to us, we are not likely soon to forget. 
On one occasion, a commercial traveller ed 
at an office, and ressed a fear that he had 
enclosed two letters in envelopes, the ad- 
dresses of which he furnish It appeared, from 
the account which he reluctantly gave, after a 
refusal to t his request, that his position and 
prospects depended upon his getting his letters, 
and correcting the mistakes, inasmuch as they 
revealed plans which he had adopted to serve two 
mercantile houses in the same line of business, 
whose interests clashed at every point..... 
Another case occurred in which a fast young gen- 
tleman confessed to carrying on a confidential 
correspondence with two young ladies at the same 
time, and that he had, or feared he had, crossed 
two letters which he had written at the same 
sitti Writing of this, we are reminded 
of a case in which a country postmaster had a 
letter put into his hand through the office-window, 
together with the following message, delivered with 
great emphasis: “ Here’s a letter ; she wants it to 
go along as fast as it can, ’cause there’s a feller 


wants to have her hefe; and she’s courted by 
another feller that’s not here, and she wants to 
know whether he is going to have her or not.”’ 
It is impossible, in the space at our co 

to do justice to the variety of material which Mr 
Lewins handles, but we will conclude, as we began, 
by commending his very nicely-got-up volume as 
a sound, sensible, satisfying, and, in suitable places, 
a sprightly little book. 


THE ABBEY BRIDGE. 
ALTHOUGH it is quite possible that if the time 
should ever my find it neces- 
sary to prove t am incapable of managing m 
own affairs—and it may be adduced as strong _ 
sumptive evidence of insanity—I must confess to 
a great weakness for locomotive engines. Let me 
strengthen the testimony by confessing, in fact, 
that this weakness extends to railways and all 
their belongings. 

Of course, my readers must understand that I 
am in no way professionally connected with loco- 
motives. The weakness—if it is a weakness—is 
not that of professional enthusiasm. Roughly 
speaking, indeed, it can be reduced to two distinct 
hallucinations, which I here take the opportunity 
of submitting to Dr Forbes Winslow ont the rest 
of them for their consideration. First, that I have 
discovered poetry where others see only the effect 
of boiling water; and, second, that Smith the 
engine-driver, as well as being oily, is in my eyes 
encircled by a halo of romance. 

Shall I (in anticipation of the inquiry above 
alluded to) plead any excuse for thus fl ing in the 
face of popular opinion? Shall I abe to that 
array legitimate of poetic locomotion, the 

ritish stage-coach, and contrast it with the ferru- 
ginous machine of the present day, which, though 
pregnant with poetic associations to myself, others 
scarcely ever take the trouble to look at, and 
which is simply and austerely numbered 69? 
Going one step further, dare I bring Smith the 
driver, as 1 see him standing upon the foot-plate 
of No. 69, leisurely attempting to remove the 
surplus oil from his black hands with a very 
suspicious piece of ‘waste,’ into contrast for one 
moment with the time-honoured s hman— 
with the man who, ‘ wearing a broad-brimmed, low- 
crowned hat, a huge roll of coloured handkerchief 
about his neck, knowingly knotted and tucked in 
at the bosom .... enjoys consequence and 
consideration along the ; has frequent con- 
ferences with the village housewives, who look 
upon him as a man of great trust and dependence 
. . +. Who, when he dismounts, is generally sur- 
rounded by an admiring throng of hostlers, stable- 
boys, shoeblacks, and those numberless hangers-on . 
that infest inns and taverns, and run errands ;’ and 
who, according to the author I quote, ‘look up 
to him as an oracle, treasure up his cant phrases, 
echo his opinion about horses and other topics of 
jockey-lore, and endeavour to imitate his air and 


Well, I have sufficient candour to make the 
comparison, and yet I must be allowed to reassert 
my prejudice in favour of Smith, the oily driver. 


e delusion, you see, is seated, and the 
popular idea is not —— this confessi 
then, the reader will more readily und 


what it was that took me night after night, when 
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I lived at and at 2 Brides 
all sane people were asleep, to the idge ; 
for the ‘Abbey Bridge cal the Great North and 
South-western Railway over the river Swirl, and 
the Great North and South-western express train 
hurtled along this bridge every night at 11.30, or 
thereabouts, at its very highest speed. 

It was a d sight to witness this midnight 
passage of the express. But first of all, let me 
endeavour to describe the Abbey Bridge. Not that, 
in itself, it merits description, for it was in truth 
a very prosaic, utilitarian bridge indeed; a mere 
flat table of a bridge, unadorned by parapet 
or battlement, unless a narrow rim of iron, raised 
about a foot from the surface on each side, and 
sloping towards the outer edge, could be dignified 
by that title, ruled by the accustomed four parallel 
lines of rail, and covered as to the rest of its surface 
with a layer of the accustomed cinders. 

As its situation, however, redeemed it from 
being utterly contemptible, I should like to sa 
a word or two about that. Resting, then, at eac 
extremity upon the natural rock, the bridge itself 
hung above the surface of the water at a height of 
some eighty feet, and, viewed from beneath, looked, 
I must confess, but a fearfully frail structure to 
bear the trains safely over that seething, impetu- 
ous river ; for the Swirl, in this part of its course, 
was impatient of confinement. Higher up, where 
it washed the ‘haugh’ land of the ruined abbey, 
it flowed wide and shallow, and dallied in little 
backwaters amongst the pebbles ; but here it was 
bound in a rocky channel, which brooked no delay. 
There was nothing for it but a headlong rush 
through the region of those inexorable rocks, and 
the Swirl went at it with a will. Even here, how- 
ever, the cliffs were not so stony-hearted but that 
they could afford, in narrow ledges here and there, 
precarious harbour for stunted birch, and heather- 
tufts, and clumps of blaeberry and bracken, which 
did their best to soften the asperities of their 
rugged features. Which did their best, I say. But 
for all that, a look down from the dizzy height of 
the bridge upon the rugged, precipitous sides of 
these cruel rocks, down to where the black current 
of the river—fiecked here and there with little 
bergs of foam—eddied and chafed in its narrow 
channel, now driven here, now there, by the great 

boulders, which, fallen from the parent 
rock, protruded their jagged points above the 
stream—was no very pleasant sight ; least of all, 
for timid folk who gazed at it from the windows 
of the Great North and South-western carriages. 

To the Hindlesham people, however, it was a 
favourite resort ; and a much-frequented pathway 
led from the town to the bridge, — on its 
way the ruins of the abbey, from which the latter 
derived its name—a pleasant, shady pathway, now 
down by the margin of the river, now high above 
it, but ever within sound of the rushing water, 
and ever enlivened by the sweet companionship 
of the garrulous Swirl. 

It was where a low stone-wall only divided this 
path from the railway, and close upon the eastern 
end of the bridge itself, that my—well, if you like 
—my ‘eccentricity’ took me night after night to 
watch for the night-express. have reason to 
remember the place we Standing there, and 
— the railway, I remember that the line 
stretched away towards the left hand for a distance 
of some quarter of a mile, until it disappeared in 


crossing the y Bridge, it continued a straight 
course towards Hindlesham. 

The night-express being an ‘ up’-train, 
approached from the left, its great cyclo eye 
first lighting up the wood as it rounded the curve 
of which I have — above. But I could feel 
its approach long before it reached that point— 
feel it by some mysterious premonitions, which I 
should endeavour now in vain to describe, but 
which were well known to me-then. It might 
have been by an almost imperceptible shudder of 
the air or earth, by a ded aie in the trees 
(they had a werner wes of its coming, I know) 
or by the hush which followed when nature seem 
to hold her breath in expectation of the great rush 
and brattle which was so soon to jar upon the 
stillness of the night, that I was thus forewarned. 
It — have been—— But why attempt to 
describe what is in itself indescribable. 

And then it came—a fearful, fiery avalanche, 
sweeping through the silent night! irresistible, 
inexorable, scattering great white hot ashes in its 
path, an embodiment of ruthless swiftness and 
strength! Obedient to the touch of a child, and 
rushing on its midnight course with the st 
of a thousand giants! divided from destruction by a 
tiny flange, and courting a fate too terrible to think 
of in its terrific flight ! Truly as poetic an embodi- 
ment, O gentle reader, as the ‘ Highflyer’ or the 
‘True Briton ;’ surely guided by a man a little more 
intelligent, and quite as poetic as the coachman 
—_ leading characteristics I have touched upon 
above. 


i in Hindlesham had long precluded 
me from midnight walks, when I was unexpectedly 
brought back once more to my old post at the Abbey 
Bridge in this wise. A very dear friend who was 
passing through Hindlesham by the og 
wrote to ask me to meet her at the station. Now, 
my correspondent was not aware that that particular 
te, on the v of her ing when I receiv: 
her letter, her For all that 
day, however, I could nnd the night-express 
out of my head; it haunted me the whole day 
long; mixed itself up in the most perplexing 
manner with the very important case of Regina 
and Higginbotham, upon which I was then engaged, 
and finally scattered all thoughts of work to the 
winds. This being the case, it was not surprising 
that I should find myself, at about eleven P.M., at 
the Abbey Bridge. 

The night, I remember, was dark, though not so 
dark but that I could distinguish the outline of 
the trees and the tall, gaunt ce me filing 
singly like spectres through the gloom. It was 
the darkness, in fact, of a summer-night. 

Leaning upon the 

ken of as se ing the pa m the railway, 
Thad—in the sweet tranquillity of 
the night—fallen into a very pleasant reverie, in 
which the young lady then approaching in the 
night-express was not the least conspicuous feature 
when I was This by 
footsteps upon the bri is was, ew, an 
cman pr sane at that time of night, and I 
waited with some curiosity to see who the late 
traveller might be. As I turned my head to listen, 
the footsteps ceased, but only for amoment. When 


| | 
| | 
| 
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something being 
the bridge. ‘ It is some platelayer,’ I said to myself, 
‘returning late from work, or who possibly has 
been d to attend to some necessary repair 
upon the line ;’ and I fell back again, not reluctantly, 
to the interrupted reverie, with the thousand 
leasant thoughts which grouped themselves round 
Pre central figure —the young passenger of the 
ight-express. A very pleasant dream it —_ 
which, floating there as an indistinct, undefin 
melody in my young mind, has —— thank 
Heaven, to have been the prelude to a fuller 
harmony—the key-note of a more perfect joy. 

I cannot say how long I had been thus pleasantl 
occupied ; I suppose, from what afterwards 
that it could not have been for any length of time. 
All that I remember is, that in one instant, without 
warning, without preparation of any sort, all the 
blood in my body was turned to sudden ice. 

* Get over the wall, sir—get over the wall,’ said a 
voice in my very ear, ‘and you'll have a better 
view. By the Lord Harry, sir, it’ll be a sensation 
header. Real water, and, by ji , Teal rocks. 
Ha, ha! Come along, come along, or we shall 
miss it. The Colleen Bawn’s a joke to it. Do you 
hear, sir? It’ll beat the Peep o Day Boy to fits 
—ha, ha! fits—fits.’ 

I was almost paralysed with horror. Having 
heard no footstep, and wrapped in the dreamy 
Span me ct Gough ‘The 

m me as the en. 

of did not burst 
upon my mind at once. A glance, indeed, was 
sufficient to shew me that a madman was before 
me—a madman who, as I gathered from his 
incoherent words, had doomed the coming train 
(with what intensity I felt then that it was freighted 
with all that I held dear on earth!) to a fate too 
terrible to think of. The diabolical ingenuity 
which he had employed, however, for his purpose 
was happily then unknown to me; had I seen 
that, I should have almost despai 

For one moment I doubted how to act; for one 
moment my thoughts failed to suggest any course 
of action, in the next I had formed an indefinite 


‘Well,’ I said, turning so as to face the man, 
*but how are you going to do it ?’ 
ha! it!’ 


‘Pooh ! tell anybody!’ I said, endeavouring to 


force a laugh ; ‘ who’d tell such a joke as that! I/| heard 


wouldn’t whisper it ; that is, if youll let me see 
how the scenery ’s whee the top te 
you know, eh!’ 

‘Oh, the trap,’ he replied, with a momentary 
recurrence of suspicion ; ‘it’s behind the scenes, you 
know;’ and he laughed in, a hollow maniac 
laugh, which made night hideous. 

I was over the wall by this time, and we were 
walking together towards the bridge. A very few 
yards brought us to the ~ where the wretched 
man had been at work. Ay! there it was, as I 
dreaded : a heavy balk of timber bound fast 
the rail with cord—bound with an intricacy and 
cunning which a madman only would have thought 


it necessary to use. How my heart sank within me 
as I saw it, for I knew that the night-express 
might reach the spot at any moment: I knew that 
it was at that instant hurrying on its way to meet 
the hideous fate Gio man had 
prepared for it, and the thought almost ived 
me of the power of action. To use force, I had 
sense enough to know, would be dangerous, for a 
eae shewed me that the madman was a strongly- 

wilt, powerful man, and I was aware that any 
madman is terrible in his strength. At this moment 
an expedient occurred to me which afforded some 


ho 

FGood heavens !? I put 
the trap on the wrong line. You il all. 
Quick ! off with it—it’s all wrong—wrong,’ I almost 
shouted in my anxiety. 

To my inexpressible relief, the madman seized 
the idea. Once with it, he was down 
upon his hands and knees in an instant, endeavour- 


to m ion into effect. 

“With what ternble anxiety I watched the cord 
unwound! How slowly the coils loosened beneath 
the fingers of the wretched man, eager and anxious 
as he was! How I trembled as now and then a 
knot or intricacy of the cord impeded the work! 
How my heart ceased its pulsation, as ever and 
anon he would pause in his work to laugh a horrid 
laugh, and mutter inarticulately about a ‘jolly 
header !’ But the wretched man was earnest in the 
task ; ‘ Spoil all, spoil all, he continued to mutter; 
‘of course it would ; why, one would think I was 
mad not to have seen that!’ and then he fell again 
eagerly to the removal of the obstruction. 

‘And all this time I listened with an intensity 
which I cannot describe for any evidence of the 
coming train ; but still no sound broke the still- 
ness of the summer-night to tell of its es 
I heard the river fretting in its narrow c el 
eighty feet below. The distant chime of Hindle- 
sham Church clock was borne to my ear faintly on 
the breeze, as it struck the quarter past the hour— 
—the quarter past! then the express was due! I 
started ; the madman even started to his feet, when 
the long whoop of an owl broke shrill and loud 
upon the startled ear of night ; but still no sign of 
the night-express. 

I began to breathe more freely as I urged him to 
his work. All might be well yet, I thought ; when 
hark ! the shudder in the air, the weird whi in 
the trees, the thousand signs I knew so well, and 
the quick pulsation of the coming train reached 


my ear. 

* Quick, quick !’ I said, bending over the mad- 
man at his work—‘ quick, we shall miss it all ;’ but 
he laughed loud at my anxiety. He,. too, had 
the train. ‘Hurrah!’ he shouted, ‘she’s 
coming—coming, the fiery devil’s coming; and 
now on to the bridge—on to the — to see the 
header!’ and the poor maniac his work 
unfinished, and hastened on to the centre of the 
Abbey Bridge. 

To seize the block of wood, was with me the 
work of an instant, and, to my inexpressible relief, 
I found it loose. I was not one moment too soon. 
Before I could remove the ponderous timber, 
indeed, the buffer of the engine caught it from my 
hand, and hurled it far into the night. 

And not it alone! High above the noise = 


brattle of the passing train, I could disti 


they broke upon my ear again, however, I fancied 7 
that they were accompanied by a sound as of for 
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The fate which he in his madness had destined 
for the night-express had met him on the Abbey 

‘Put a postscript in for me, dear.’ (It is my wife 
who though I 
shall be sorry if the am 
v very of poetry 
4 ya took him one might to the 
Abbey Bridge at Hindlesham.’ 


A HIGHLAND WEDDING. 


Amone the most pleasing remembrances of my life 
is a visit which I paid some years ago at the house 
of a venerable cle the minister of a coun 
_ in a remote district of the Scottish Highlands. 

e happy days which I spent there with my old 
friend and his amiable family, form one of those 
‘green spots on memory’s waste’ which we are all 
glad. te Took back upon, as a solace amid the 
troubles or monotony inseparable from our daily 
existence. 

The manse or mage where I made this 
sojourn was one of the most beautifully situated 
that I ever saw, and was much superior in general 
appearance to the ordinary residences of the Scottish 
clergy. It stood on a rising-ground near the bank 
of one of the largest of the Highland rivers, and on 
the outskirts of an extensive pine-forest, which 
stretched away for nearly three miles to the base 
of a lofty range of hills, by which a wide strath 
or, plain was enclosed. Lawns and shrubberies 


surrounded the house ; and about half-way between | p 


the latter and the river, stood the plain but neat 
church, surrounded by its little Se 

The marriage of a certain worthy Highland couple 
happened to take place during my visit at the manse. 
For some time, the approaching hymeneals had been 
the subject of considerable discussion, both the 
bride and bridegroom being extensively connected 
throughout the parish. I had been informed that I 
would have an opportunity of being present at the 
auspicious event ; and having a great curiosity myself 
in the matter, I was agreeably excited one evening, 
by an announcement that John Mackenzie (the 
bridegroom-elect) wished to speak to ‘the minister, 
Mr —— replied by desiring the servant to shew 
John into the parlour—a proceeding which, it may 
be observed in passing, was always regarded as a 
mark of great favour, ~~ to special persons 
among the parishioners. The intending bridegroom 
accordingly entered—a a man, with 
coarse brown hair and red whiskers, and wearing a 
broad grin on his face. He was dressed partly in 
his working-clothes, but had thrown over them his 
best coat, and twisted his plaid tightly round his 
shoulder. He shook hands with each of us, and 
sat down beside the minister, who spoke to him in 
Gaelic. Every one present understood this lan 
a myself, to whom, therefore, all that John 
Mackenzie said was quite incomprehensible, until 
a sort y im to ap me to con- 
jecture e was di ing to the com an 
invitation to his rats I followed the a be 
of the rest in acknowledging the compliment by a 
bow of acquiescence, and shortly afterwards our 
Benedict took his departure. The minister's 

me, and returned in great glee, saying that he 
had been invited to the bridegroom’s It 


try | whom one of our friends remarked: ‘I —- 
ied, 


guage | that in ing English « Highlander often applies 


was customary, it seemed, for the brid 
invite all his friends to breakfast at his ouse 
morning marriage, and for the 
afterwards to walk to the bride’s residence in 
cession, two by oe iper, amid 
incessant discharge of guns isto 
On the morning of the i 


groom’s party while themselves, after havi 
walked six miles, with o wtemia to nan 
we passed, they gave us a hearty cheer, whilst the 
bagpipes screamed a joyous ‘ qui 

we reached the cottage of 

were received by an elderly-looking woman, to 


you are mother ‘N no,’ rep 
tossing her indignantly ; ‘I am her sister.’ 
We were told afterwards that this sister had been 
married for — to a brother of the bride- 
groom. I asked for the bride, and whether we 
could see her before the ceremony, having in my 
mind’s eye the retiring maiden waiting with ner- 
vous jo the a hing solemnity. ‘O 
surely,’ her sister replied ; ‘ you must see the bride 
and she then told a bystander to run to the barn, 
and tell the bride that the ladies wished to see 
her. ing to us, she added: ‘ They have been 
dancing in the barn since breakfast” I learned 
then that the bride also, on the wedding morning, 
has a breakfast for her friends, after which danci 
commences, and continues until the minister 
brid m arrive. In a short time we saw ap- 
ing a tall, pleasant-featured woman, hanging 
ightly on the arm of a Highlandman in ee 
whilst on the other side she leaned on the arm 
a young woman. It was the bride, ee by 
her bridemaid and brideman, both the bride and 
the bridegroom being provided each with a man 
and a maid. We shook hands, and wished the 
bride all happiness. She was neatly and becom- 
ingly in a white and blue printed musli 
and a smart cap decked with white ribbons, 
lily valley The bridemaid wore 
cal ost similar, and being a -pretty young gir 
- thought it a pity that she did not y Ee. wil 
all covering to her head ; but it seems to be the 
custom to put on a cap on this special occasion. 
Believing I perceived in her a strong family 
likeness, I said to the bride, looking at her com- 
ion: ‘This is your sister, I suppose?’ She 
replied: ‘O no; she is my nephew’—a statement 
which tried rather severely our command of coun- 
tenance ; and to avoid —— we were glad 
to turn aside into the cottage, on ow of getting 
our bonnets disposed of previous to the ceremonies. 
It was afterwards explained to me that there is no 
word in Gaelic for nephew or niece, the term being 
sister's son or daughter, as the case may be; so 


the word nephew sexes. 

We were now summoned to the 
mony, which took place in a low-roofed, old-looking 
room, crammed to the very door with people, whilst 
a 4 4 number, in addition, had to remain outside. 
The hymeneal rites were soon completed ; indeed, 
these, the most ———e of the whole procedure, 
seemed to be + wy the least important. We 
now proceeded to the dining-room, a large apart- 
ment, in which a long array of tables, covered with 
white cloth, was set out, with wooden benches for 
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seats. Here we were served with a most abundant 
— It consisted, first, of innumerable tureens 
of barley-broth ; then came legs of roasted mutton, 
and legs of boiled mutton, with roasted and boiled 
fowls, roast ducks, and potatoes in abundance. A 
supply of large rice-puddings, with jugs of rich 
cream, and home-made cheese sliced on plates, 
with bread and butter, completed the feast. A 
bottle of whisky was own the table, but, 
with this exception, the only liquor at table was 
water. The cle as the most honoured 
guest, sat at the head of the principal table, and 
next to him was the bride, with her bridemaid 
and brideman, who never left her. In sitting 
down to dinner, I had looked about for the bride- 
groom, but could see him nowhere. At length I 

reeived a man extremely like him, wearing a 
lays blue apron, which was pinned over his breast, 
and descended to his feet. The more I looked at 
this man, who was hurrying backwards and for- 
wards bringing in the tureens of broth, I felt 
convinced that my conjecture was right, but, 
afraid of committing some mistake, I asked the 
bride, who sat next me: ‘Where is the bride- 

? 


m 
eOh, he is there,’ pointing to the man with the 


blue apron. 
‘Dear me! Let him come here: he can have a 
seat with us, and be near you.’ 


‘No, no; he must not do that ; he must wait at 
the dinner ; it’s the fashion ; and it would never do 
for him to sit down with the rest of the folk’ 

Here, I thought, was an illustration of the pri- 
mitive custom referred to in Scripture, of the 
master of a household waiting on his guests at 
their meals. 

On dinner being ended, several toasts were given, 
and we then adjourned out of doors until the 
a ent where we had dined could be cleared for 

cing. We were thankful to get into the open 
air, for a hundred and fifty persons had been 
accommodated in the banqueting-hall. In a very 
brief space of time, however, we were again 
summoned thither by the sound of the bagpipes, 
and going in, found the dancers hard at work. 
Such dancing I had never before seen or imagined ! 
Reels were the only dances in vogue, and the spirit 
and vigour with which these were gone through, 
were perfectly astonishing to me, a stranger. Such 
ing and springing, shouting and cracking of 
rs, and such an amount of activity and 
earnestness in a ae, I never could have 
imagined. I noticed that every man present con- 
sidered it his duty to ask the bride to dance, a 
uest with which she invariably complied, but 
y to the extent hn a , the bridemaid 
ereupon getting up, taking her place, and finishin 
the Two were played, at 
to relieve the piper. The apartment was so crowded 
there was neither standing nor sitting room 
for all, and accordingly the men sat down, and each 
woman as she came from the dance seated herself on 
her partner's knee! I recollect at one time seeing 
the whole room thus lined with men, each of whom 
served the purpose of a chair. Rather to my 
astonishment, too, I found an old lady of our own 
party, who had spent all her life in this part of the 
country, taking advantage of the rest thus proffered. 
She had entered into the business of the day with 
immense enthusiasm, and had joined in the dancing 
with great spirit. We bantered her a little on the 


po pee but she remained imperturbably grave, 
and nothing apparently could induce her to regard 
the procedure in any other light than a convenient 
and n arrangement. To quote her own 
words: ‘And why not? The respectable man saw 
me standing, and asked me would I not take a 
seat, and I was very glad to get one !’ 

It was now time for the party from the manse to 
be wending its way home; and accordingly, after 
partaking of tea, we took our departure, much 
gratified by the interesting scenes which we had 
witnessed. We afterwards | eo that the dancing 
was kept up until an early hour next morning, 
whilst the newly-married couple, with a select 
party of friends, quietly left the dancers enjoying 
themselves, and walked to their own home, nine 
miles distant. 


FERNS. 


In the cool and quiet nooks, 

By the side of running brooks; 

In the forest’s green retreat, 
With the branches overhead, 

Nestling at the old trees’ feet, 
Choose we there our mossy bed. 


On tall cliffs that woo the breeze, 
Where no human footstep presses, 
And no eye our beauty sees, 
There we wave our maiden tresses. 


In the mouths of mountain caves, 
Whence the rapid torrent gushes, 
Joying in the spray that laves, 
As it wildly foaming rushes, 


In the clefts of crumbling walls, 
On old ruins sad and hoary, 

Filling up the ancient halls 
With a new and verdant glory. 


Where the shady banks are 
Sheltering from the sunlight’s glow, 

Loving best the shadiest, deepest, 
Where the tallest hedge-rows grow. 


In the pleasant woodland glades, 

Where the antlered deer are straying, 
Lifting there our lofty heads, 

There our mimic groves displaying. 


Then the treacherous marsh’s 
Decking with our regal pride, 

There alone allowed to blossom 
(Boon to all our kin denied). 


Though we boast no lovely bloom, 
That can rival with the flowers ; 
Though we fling no sweet perfume ; 
Though no varied hue is ours— - 
Yet hath nature framed our race, 
In a mould so light and fair, 
That a beauty and a grace 
Shed we round us everywhere. 
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